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ABSTRACT 

One criticism of professionals in public service is 
that they resist changing the occupational norms that would decrease 
t:heir power even though it would benefit their clients. In an 
examination of the relationship between professionalism and change, 
data were collected from elementary school principals, local school 
board members, and lay members of community health planning^ 
Principals were slightly less inclined than school board members to 
accept change* The least professional of the three groups, community 
health members, were the most negative about change* The mixed 
findings may result partially from the spurious relationship between 
professionalism and change* Two additional variables were introduced 
to test this hypothesis: amount of " "turbulencew or dissatisfaction 
among clients and diversity of viewpoints within groups* Controlling 
for the former variable yielded little difference; however, there was 
a strong positive relationship between diversity of viewpoints and 
change* Consequently, group consensus is seen as a major variable in 
predicting acceptance of change* (Author) 
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PTofessionalism and Receptivity to Change 

A century ago Herbert Spencer found fault with the tendency 

of professionals to look at things in terns of their own occupational 
1 

biases. Today, this and otner criticisms about professionals 

persist. Professionals are seen as predominately middle class 

individuals concerned mainly with protecting their own vested 

interests. Their emphasis on narrow technicism, creditionalism, 

and classroom teaching instead of on-the-job training is seen 

r- 2 
as a means of accomplishing this. The sociologist, Ben-David 

expresses it as follows: "Their (middle class) emphasis on- 

welfare policies , such as the provision of educational and health 

services, scientific research or technological show-pieces, 

is no less a matter of self-interest for the professional person 

than industrial production and the distribution of consumer 

goods is for the bourgeois. Professional middle classes are 

interested in social conditions which are -optimal for. the efficient 

performance of their activities, just as businessmen are 
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interested in conditions necessary for theirs." 

If these criticisms are correct, it follows that professionals 

should resist attempts to change those aspects of professionalism 

that would decrease their power (e.g.$ reduce credential 

requirements or change complex theoretical paradigms and technical 

methods of training), even if this benefits their clients. It 

also follows that professionals would tend to support the status 

quo and resist change* But recent research on the question of 

the resistence of professionals to change is inconclusive. After 

summarizing a large part of the research on the question, Hage 

and Aiken found that most studies showed a positive correlation 

If 

between professionalism, change, and innovatiufn# There is. 
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on the other hand, considerable research that reaches the 

opposite conclusion. Gittel and Hevesi found that educators 

support the status-quo; Levine as well as Fishman and McCormack 

report the tendency of medical professionals to apoly traditioncil 
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models to situations where they are inappropriate. 

A number of reasons probably account for the contradictory 

findings on professionalism and change. In this Paper we consider 

three possible reasons: (1) The use of the term, professionalism, 

Not only is the definitional domain of professionalism broad and 

varied, the terir. itself is frequently confused with another term, 

burcaaoi'acy ; (2) The use of different measures of change. Some 

researchers measure chan^^e attitudinally . For example, Gittell 

and Hevesi im-:>ly that the failure of the city schools is due to 
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support of the "status-quo". In other studies change is measured 

in terms of some form of action such as the number of programs 

7 ^ 8 

adopted, or the introduction of new teaching methods, or the 
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percent of man hours devoted to new health programs; (3) The 

relationship between professionalism cind change may be a function 

of contextual factors such as organizational complexity, the 

environment, degree of consensus, and so on. That is, the 

professional-change relationship may be' a"spurious " one. 

The data consists of interviews conducted in 1970 with 2 2 

elementary school principals and 22 elected school board members 

in five local school districts in the borough of Brooklyn, New 

York. These five districts are among a total of thirty-three that 

were created in 1969 under the school decentralization bill that 

followed the Ocean-Hill Brownsville controversy and a city-wide 
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teachers' strike. Since the school districts in our sample do 



not constitute a probability sample, we cannot use statistics to 

generalize to the population of all New York City school board 

members or eleirtentary school principals, much less all "educators," 

or "professionals." V7e , therefore, treat our data primarily 

heuristically rather than as "proof" of the hypothesis that 

professionalism is related to change and innovation. 

Measures of Professionalism and Change 

The dependent variable is receptivity to change. Two different 

kinds of measures are used: (1) attitudes about change, and (2) 

actual behavior aimed at promoting change. Attitudes about 

decentralization in education have been used as the pt'incipal 

dimension of receptivity to change, based upon the assumption 

that decentralization and community control imply changes in 

credentials requirements , training methods , and in the scientific 

content of professional medical and educational models. Twelve 

Likert-type scaled items on equality in schools, community control, 

school effectiveness , and the local school boards were presented 
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to the respondents. Nine items on openness to change in 
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general were also included. The behavioral dimension was 
measured by a set of questions on participation in local community 
affairs . 

Professionalism, as we said,^ often is confused with bureaucracy 
and, indeed, there are many similarities between the two terms. 
But there is a major distinction between them that serves to 
illuminate an important characteristic of professionals: whereas 
professionals organize themselves into voluntary associations for 
the purpose of self-control , bureaucratic control is achieved 
through the authority structure in an organization and is based 
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on status rather than competence. For professionals, control 

derives from an institutionalized body of formal training-.- It is 

achieved through the sanctions of fellow professionals, and^ codes 

of ethics; professional control is primarily "horizontal" whereas 
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bureaucratic control is "vertical " . 

It is common in attempts to operationalize these complex 

dimensions of professionalism to distinguish between structural 

factors , such as formal education and entrance requirements , and 

attitudinal characteristics, such as a sense of calling and the 
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use of colleagues as a major work reference. But it is not 
possible to rely exclusively on either kind of measurement. 
Structural factors may be used to differentiate between groups, 
like nurses and professors, but they are likely to prove ineffective 
in measuring differences within a single group; for example, the 
overwhelming majority of practicing physicians in the U.S. have 
to meet similar licensing requirements and there is little difference 
among them in this regard. The attitudinal dimension of 
professionalism, primarily the "sense of calling", is a better 
way to generalize because it is more directly related to the 
control structure that distinguishes professionals from bureaucrats. 
Following Gouldner^s local-cosmopolitan dimension, we can assume 
that disparate groups can be put on a continuum with i*egard to 
whether they are oriented more toward their professional colleagues 
than the agency in which they work. Thus, a nurse who cultivates 
her standing among her colleagues may be more professional than 
a doctor whose status depends solely on the organization in which 
he works, even though the latter has greater structural credentials. 



But how can ''sense of calling'' be measured? We can try to 

measure it indirectly by tapping certain overt behavior that we 

logically might expect a i^erson to engage in more, the greater 

his ''sense of calling", or professionalism. The factors used 

here are participation in professional activity (how many 

professional organizations the respondent belongs to, how often 

the person attends meetings, and what offices he has held or 

run for) , and stated attempts of the respondent to keep informed of 
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the latest professional developments by reading journals. 

Since these questions tap only one dimension of professionalism 
we tried to validate the scale by another measure. We distinguished 
between a "professional" and an "amateur" on conunon sense criteria; 
if the activity the individual is engaged in is a full time 
endeavor for which he is paid, we consider him to be a professional; 
if he works only part time and without pay, he is an amateur. 
Thus , a member of a local school board who only spends a small 
amount of time on educational matters, but is a full time lawyer, 
engineer, or housewife is considered to be an amateur vis-a-vis 
education . Principals , because they are engaged in full time 
activity for pay are considered professionals . 
Findings of the Study 

Comparing principals and school board members on professional- 
ism first, the principals are more professional as measured by 
"sense" of calling." 1) Seventy-three percent of the school board 
meaibers belonged to a professional organizati9n as compared to 
95% of the principals; 2) 46% of the school board members and 
92% of the principals belonged to two or more professional 
organizations; 3) 23% of the school board members had held a 



position m a professional organization as contrasted to 55% 
of the principals; k) 14% of the school board members attended 
professional organizational meetings "frequently" (mean attendance, 
rate) compared, to 36% of the principals; and 5) 45% of the school 
board members read professional journals "very often" (mean reading 
rate) compared to 50% of the principals. 

Each qu istion on the participation items were scored and summed 
for every member of the sample; the higher the individual's score, 
the more professional he is assumed to be. The scores of the 44 
respondents range from a low of 4 to a high of 48. The coefficient 
of reliability for the five-item scale is .92. 

The school board members also are slightly more in favor of 
specific change than the principals . Table I shows the percentage 
of school board members and principals who "agree" with statements 
on change (except for items 8,14,19, and 20, the more the respondent 
agrees, the more receptive to change he is). The two groups answered 
in the same direction on 9 of 12 specific change items having to do 
with educational policy (item number eight is reversed) and on all 
9 of the statements concerning change in general (items number 14,' 
19 and 20 are reversed). That i« , the two groups were in concert 
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on 18 of the 21 statements, a remarkably .high amount of congruence. 

However, the school board members were more supportive of the 

specific change statements than the principals and thus slightly 

20 

more receptive to change. For example, while both groups agreed 
that community school boards should have overall control of all 
public schools in their districts (item number 12, table I), school 
board members have a higher agreement score on this item than principals. 
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(Put table I about here) 

To get a more precise measure of this relationship, we 

suTTuned the scores of each respondent for 21 change items (after 

reversing items 8,14,19. and 20), so a higher score means more 

willingness to accept change. Since a 1 was given for a "strongly 

agree" response and a 5 for a ^'strongly disagree" response, the 

highest possible score for the 21 items is 126 and the lowest is 
21 

21. The scores for the respondents ranged from a high of 110 
to a low of 52. We correlated this with the professionalism scores 
used to measure the "sense of calling" of each respondent. The 
correlation between the professionalism scores and the change scores 
was -.41. Thus we may conclude that the more professional a 
person is the less willing he is to accept change. Not^i, however, 
that professionalism accounts for only 16% of the variance of the 
dependent variable . ^ ^ 

A careful look at the measures of professionalism and receptivity 
to change leads inexorably to the conclusion that there is some, 
but not a great deal of difference between principals (professionals) 
and school board members (amateurs) in their receptivity to change. 
The weak relationship that was found suggests that professionalism 
is only one of the variables that may e::plain willingness to accept 
change . 

But is it the case that what a person actually does is more ' 
important than his attitude? This is the familiar criticism that 
is made about survey research, and to test this problem we tried 
to find out what action our respondents were taking to promote 
change. We asked them if they attended socials and church meetings in the 
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school community, whether they read local newspapers, and whether 
they brought 5.n people from the local community to speak to students. 
(The assumption is that these activities are designed to promote 
greater contact with the community and this will, in turn^ help 
change the schools). The school board members were much more 
active in all of these areas than the principals. The difference 
between the two groups in regard to their action was much greater 
than that concerning their attitudes. Thus we may conclude that 
in this research, a person's actions weue significantly different 
than his expressed attitude; using the measure of behavior rather 
than attitudes, school board members were much more oriented 
toward change than principals. 

Some Alternative Hypotheses 

Our data does not yield clear conclusions about the relation- 
ship between professionalism and change. The school principals 
were less inclined than the school board members to accept change, 
but the differences in attitude, if not in actual behavior, were 
not of the magnitude to warrant sweeping conclusions that professionals 
are the main barrier to change. But if professionalism is not the 
major factor in receptivity to change, what is? We shall consider 
two additional variables here: (1) the amount of "turbulence" in 
the environment in which the organization operates; and (2) the 

22 

degree of goal consensus among principals and school board members. 

"Turbulence" may be defined as the amount of controversy and 
dissatisfaction that exists among the clients of an organization. 
Testing the turbulence hypotheses was an easy matter because 
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three of the five, districts in the sample are located in the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn where a greater number of 
controversies had broken out, while two districts are located in 
the middle class area where less controversy had developed. It 
seems reasonable to expect that the principals of the ghetto area 
schools would, out of fear for their positions, be more likely to 
express attitudes supportive of change in educational policy than 
principals in middle class districts . But when the differences in 
attitudes between the two areas are compared this turns out not to 
be the case. As Table II illustrates, there is more difference in 
attitudes between principals and board members than between the 
schools in the ghetto districts and the middle class districts. For 
example, the average difference between principals and school board 
members on the question of whether there should be quality in the 
schools is l.^H and only .31 between respondents in the ghetto and 
the middle class districts . 

(Put Table II Here) 
Degree of consensus among group members is the next variable 
we considered. There are two reasons for picking this variable. 
One is the theory that change is more likely to occur throuf^ protest 
and dissensus than through bargaining and compromise. The second 
is the belief that professionalism fosters group cohesion and 
consensus and this, in turn, results in a decline in the influence 
of outsiders. Group consensus is seen primarily as a conservative 
force and thus inimical to change. Therefore, we might expect that 
there will be greater consensus among professional groups, and that 
they will be less likely to accept change • 
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Surprisingly, there was more consensus among school board 
members on the specific change items than among principals- (items 
1-12 on table I). The average standard deviation for these 
items for school board members was 1.53 and for principals 1.56. 
While this difference is not great, it ?hows that school board 
members are more unified in their attitudes than principalc. 

(Put Table III here) 

To measure the correlation between consensus and receptivity 

to change , we used an ordinal measure of consensus developed by 
23 

Leik. The responses of the principals and school board members 
to the 21 items on change in table I were divided into two groups: 
(A) .those for which consensus was high; and (B) those for which 
it was low (using the median as the cut-off point). For each 
group (high and low consensus), mean scores concerning attitudes 
and action in support of change were also computed. These were 
divided into two groups: (A) questions for which the willingness 
to accept change was high; and (B) questions for which the 
willingness to adopt changes is low (using the median for the 
cut-off point again). For each item the principals (or school- 
board members ) have been put into one of the four categories in 
accord wix'h how they respond to each item as a group. As Table III 
indicated there is a strong positive relationship between the 
two variables for both principals and school board members. We 
may conclude fi'om this that when consensus eunong the members of 
a group on a particular question is high, their expressed will- 
. ingness to accept change is likely to be high. Put in the opposite 
way , we conclude* that when members of a. group are receptive to 
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cli-^nge, they are more likely to agree about goals. Of even 
greater importance is the finding that the level of consensus 
(or diversity of opinion) in a group is a better predictor of 
the willingness to accept change than either professionalism 
or environmental turbulence. 

The most surpri -.ng* aspect of our findings is- the positive 
relationship between consensus and change. It appears that a 
group that is more dedicated to achieving change will have 
greater cohesion. Of course, this may be expected, since it is 
another way of saying that the members will tend to agree about 
the need to change, whereas a group net committed" to change will 
have greater diversity of views among its members » But this 
finding also runs counter to the theorists and strategists who 
-believe that dissensus is a prelude to change and thus, it is 
not as obvious as may appear intuitively. Finally, we should 
emphasize that in the dynamics of organizational change, group 
consensus seems to be far more important than either professional 
or environmental turbulence » The significance of this finding 
for organization theory is complex enough to require additional 
research . 
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TABLE I 

Means and Percent "Agreeing" of School Board Members and 
Principals on 21 Change Items 



School Board 
Members 



Mean % "Agree 



Equality in Schools 

(1) Equal expenditures Der child 

(2) Ethnic 8 racial intep:ration 

(3) Ethnic balance in schools 
(^) Use of non--white standards 

Community Contr ol 

(5) Decentralization alone brings change 

(6) Decentralization implies community control 

(7) Community control means power for"^ parents 

School £ffe<.^iveness 

Id; Teacners alone can judge school effectiveness 

(9) Schools not families responsible for educa- 
tional achievement 

(10) Teachers are crucial variables in achieve- 
ment 

CoiTimunity Board 

111; Community Board m.ust take ip.itiative in 
change 

(12) Community Boards should have greater control 

Propensity to Change 

(13) Intellectuals and change 

(14) Must trust in the past"^ 

(15) System as a whole needs change 

(16) There is a need for change 

(17) New ideas are valuable 

Information (openness toward ) 

(18; Important to consider opposing views 

(19) Not enough time to consider opposing views 

(20) Considering many views is confusing 

(21) Never have enough information on school 
decisions 



1,76 
0.85 



1.95 


62 


3.62 


2U 


2.62 


1^3 


1.15 


8C 


2.90 


35 


1.77 


64 


0.90 


B5 


2. 38 


52 


3.28 


33 


2 .72 


50 


3.19 


43 


3.flO 


25 


2.11^ 


62 


1.50 


70 


If .24 


5 


3.41 


27 


3.48 


21 


3.09 


41 



0.57 100 



67 
90 



1.95 


63 


1.15 


80 


3.00 


38 


3.24 ■ 


33 


1.29 


76 


1.68 


68 


1.00 . 


86 


0.89 


95 


1.67 


76 


0.79 


95 


0.38 


100 


0.59 


91 


2.38 


52 


3 -.00 


41 


3.29 


24 


3.71 


19 


1.57 


71 


1.00 


91 



Pnncioals 



Mean %Agree" 



0.91 



1. 32 
2.04 



* These items are scored such that greater agreement with them 
means less willingness to accept change whereas greater 
agreement with all the other items means more receptivity 
to change. 
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TABLE II 

Difference of Means: Comparing Principals 
to School Board Members and Ghetto Districts 
to Middle Class Districts* 



Principals/ Ghetto vs. 

Board Members Middle Class 

Districts 



Equality in Schools (4 statements): 


1.44 


.31 


Community Control (3 statements): 


.80 


.36 


School Effectiveness (3 statements): 


.53 


.26 


Community Board (2 statements): 


.81 


. 82 


Information (U statements): 


.46 


. 30 


Propensity to Change (5 statements): 


.48 


. 36 



-Calculated by summing the difference between the 
means of the two groups for each statement, 
dividing that sum by the number of statements, 
and then subtracting the mean of one group from 
that of the other. 



TABLE III 



Level of Consensus and Attitudes 
Toward Change (21 Change Items) 
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Principals 



Consensus 







High 


Low 


Expressed Willingness 


High 






to Accept Change 




10 


1 




Low 


1 


10 

• 



Yule^s Q = .97 



School Board Members 



Consensus 









High 


Low 


Expressed 
to Accept 


Willingness 
Change 


High 


8 


3 




Low 


3 


8 








Yule's Q = 


.75 
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